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of the vast amount of material at his disposal is marked by singular clear- 
ness and power of condensation. To the more casual reader the volume com- 
mends itself by a clear-cut crispness of style and presentation which renders 
even such an amassment of detail as this devoid of all tedium. 

The introduction, which, together with a short account of the soil, vegeta- 
tion, and animals of the Tigris-Euphrates Valley, contains an excellent his- 
torical sketch of its successive civilizations, is followed by the story of the 
various excavations since Botta began in 1842, and also of the first attempts 
at decipherment. The next two chapters, from an archseological point of view 
perhaps the most important in the book, have to do with architecture and 
sculpture. Under the former heading the temples, ziggurats, palaces and 
private houses which have been laid bare up to the present are fully and ably 
treated with due regard to all the architectural details. Under sculpture both 
-the more customary bas-relief and the less frequent as well as less successful 
statute in the round are admirably discussed. The treatment of metallurgy, 
an art in which the Mesopotamian peoples excelled, is equally good. The 
remaining chapters are necessarily more heterogeneous in content, dealing 
with cylinder seals, figurines, painting, stoneware and pottery, dress, military 
accoutrement, customs, and so on, but they are valuable as the first complete 
attempt to classify the findings of Babylonian excavations under the usual 
subject-headings of archaeology. Ellen Seton Ogden. 

EUEOPE 

The New Map of Europe (1911-1914). The story of the recent Euro- 
pean diplomatic crises and wars and of Europe's present catastrophe. By 
Herbert Adams Gibbons, Ph.D. xii and 412 pp. Maps. The Century 
Co., New York, 1914. $2. 5%x8%. 
A splendid marshaling of the events preceding the present war. In spite 
of the book 's somewhat inappropriate title the author has not hesitated to lure 
his readers on as far as Persia or Morocco to probe causes underlying Euro- 
pean conflicts. Chapters dealing with the Balkans are specially attractive. 
Mr. Gibbons 's residence in the land, that is always on the qui vive, situated, as 
it is, on the eastern margin of the European political chess-board, well fits him 
to instruct his countrymen. 

Staffordshire. By W. Bernard Smith. (Series: Cambridge County 

Geographies.) xi and 155 pp. Maps, diagrams, ills. University Press, 

Cambridge. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 1915. 40 cts. 5x7%. 

The volume carries out its theme along evolutionary and developmental 

lines that cannot fail to interest the student. The photographic illustrations 

are pleasing, though some, of architectural value only, might advantageously 

be replaced by additional maps and diagrams (e. g. of density of population) 

showing this inland county's communications with the rest of the country and 

its climate in greater detail. 

Our Common Sea-Birds. Cormorants, Terns, Gulls, Skuas, Petrels and 
Auks. By Percy B. Lowe, xvi and 310 pp. Map, ills., index. ' ' Country 
Life," Ltd., London, 1914. 15s. 11% x 9. 

This is the first of two volumes dealing with the common sea birds of the 
British Isles and adjacent regions. It is written especially for the layman, 
and in simple, delightful English. It tries to acquaint those interested in the 
birds that frequent the seashore, with something of their habits, classifica- 
tion, nests, eggs and migrations. 

Many splendid photographs illustrate the flight of sea birds. The cormor- 
ants, terns and gulls are most comprehensively treated from the standpoint 
of natural history, occurrence, migrations, feeding and nesting habits. The 
habitat photos of the terns are especially fine. 

Concerning a group of gulls called the skuas the author says, "the skuas 
are bold and powerful birds, gifted with splendid powers of flight, which 
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they put to good use in making their weaker cousins — the gulls and terns — 
disgorge their already swallowed food, which is caught on its fall by the 
skuas before it has reached the water. Thus, while it is not scientifically 
correct to say so, the skuas are commonly termed a parasitic race of birds." 
These birds live like pirates on the proceeds of their violence. 

The petrels, shearwaters, auks, guillemots and puffins are also treated. 
The book is distinguished not alone by numerous and superb illustrations that 
rival the work of Chapman, but by beauty of thought and style. It is a 
valuable contribution to bird literature. E. W. Sharpe. 

Das deutsche Helgoland. Yon Dr. E. Lindemann. xv and 271 pp. 

Maps, ills., index. Vita, Deutsches Verlagshaus, Berlin-Charlottenburg, 
1913. Mk. 8.50. 10x7%. 

Dr. Lindemann was physician of the island for eight years in the latter 
part of the English occupancy, and in 1889 wrote a book, "The North Sea 
Island, Helgoland." It reappears in the present volume, rewritten on occasion 
of the twenty-fifth year jubilee of Emperor William, to whom "it is ex- 
clusively due that the island, in the veins of whose inhabitants German blood 
flows, is again under German lordship." The volume is very readable and 
full of interesting information. With the "Dune," Helgoland does not meas- 
ure quite a quarter of a square mile. New harbor works have added about 
fifty acres to this by sand-filling between walls. So the island is larger 
than when taken over from the English. The Germans have greatly diminished 
the wearing away of the cliffs in two ways: by a protecting wall at the south- 
west end, which is now being extended along the whole west side; and by 
impregnating the cliff -rock with "a solution of feldspar and quartz" where 
it was weathering badly. The island, it is now believed, is assured for tens 
of thousands of years to come. 

Helgoland was long in the hands of the dukes of Schleswig-Holstein, 
from whom the Danes took it in 1684. England took it from the Danes in 
1807 as a measure against Napoleon's control of the Continent, and ceded it 
to Germany in 1890 to buy off that power's clever annexation of Zanzibar. 
The people are Frisians, number 2,500, a very dense population indeed, have a 
low death rate, but a birth rate lower even than that of France. This may be 
due to the intermarriages formerly prevalent, about forty natives to one out- 
sider in 1890. Among the many good things that are said to have come 
of the German rule are more marriages with natives of the mainland. It is 
the sea baths that bring the visitors, 35,000 of them in 1911 to 13,000 in 
1890. These visitors are the main support of the islanders. All the pictures- 
illustrate admirably. Those of the island men are strikingly English in type. 
There are maps showing the changes in the coast. Mark Jefferson. 

Die geographischen Grundlagen der Osterreichisch-Ungarischen 
Monarchic und ihrer Aussenpolitik. Von Eobert Sieger. 54 pp. 
(Reprint Geogr. Zeitschr., Vol. 21.) B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, 1915. Mk. 1. 
10x7. 

This essay, written in November, 1914, was published serially from January 
to March, 1915, in the Geographische Zeitsehrift and is now reprinted in 
complete form. 

Some geographers regard the empire as owing its existence not to geo- 
graphical but to historical conditions, especially its ancient dynasty. Others 
take it as an example of the state-building power of geographical factors. 
As supporters of the former view the author cites Sven Hedin, Neumann, Phil- 
ippson, Sievers, Hettner and Kjellen. For the latter Supan, Grund, Heid- 
erich, Springer, Penck and Krebs are named. Surprise is expressed that 
Austrian views have had so little notice, but the author is aware that these 
views have been attributed to patriotic prejudice. 

Great orographic and climatic diversity is recognized. The central land 
is of course the Danube valley. However, its parts are in diverse degree 
open to the river and to each other. But, "in contempt of watersheds," 
much of the Empire lies in other river basins. These parts, however, are often 
units in themselves, combined in the greater unity of the whole. 



